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THE OPENING ADDRESS. Delivered by the President, Mr. Tttomas Epwarp 
Co.cuTt, at the First General Meeting, Monday, 5th November 1906. 


Lapies aNpD GENTLEMEN,— 

TAKE the Chair to-night, as President of this Institute, with a very grateful and keen 
appreciation of the honour conferred upon me by my professional brethren. It is 
with considerable misgiving and nervousness that I undertake the onerous duties of 

President, and these feelings are intensified when I remember the exceptional ability my 
immediate predecessor displayed during his term of office, and the invaluable services he 
has rendered to the Institute. Nevertheless, I can assure you that [ bring to this position an 
equal devotion to the interests of the Institute, an equal enthusiasm in the work it undertakes, 
and the same unwavering confidence in its future, believing, as I do, that it works for the 
welfare of the architect and the advancement of architecture. 

Before bringing to your notice certain matters which I think of interest, I must ask you 
to forgive me if I repeat what has already been ably said. Almost every possible question 
connected with architecture was debated during the Congress which recently met in London, 
and it is therefore more than possible that much that I say has been better said before. 

Let me begin by calling your attention to a matter which has occupied the Institute for 
some time past. During the last few years we have passed through a crisis in our history 
which at one time thrcatened to involve us in a kind of party politics, with all the attendant 
evils that beset party feeling. During that period the question of Registration became a very 
acute one, and it was apparent to all that the whole matter ought to be subjected to an 
exhaustive inquiry. Such an inquiry has been held by the Committees appointed by sueceed- 
ing Councils. The Committee which ended its labours last Session submitted a unanimous 
report to a Meeting of the Institute, the general scheme of which was adopted also 
unanimously. 

The details, however, were referred to the Council, with a direction that they should 
draw up a scheme for revising the Charter and By-laws, and also a Draft Bill which it was 
proposed to submit to Parliament. The Council then appointed a Committee to prepare 
details of the scheme. This they have done so far as the revision of the Charters and By-laws 
is concerned, and their draft scheme is now under the consideration of the Council. 
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We anticipate that the revision of the Charter will improve the position of the practising 
architect. But in dwelling with eyuanimity on the pleasant subject of our personal welfare, 
I do not think we should ignore the sad condition of many of our less prosperous brethren. 

This painful subject was brought very forcibly to my mind by the many lamentable cases 

we had to consider at a recent mecting of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. I venture to a 

draw your atteniion to the regrettable fact that among six or seven thousand practising 

architects in the United Kingdom there are only four hundred and forty-seven who subscribe 

to this deserving Society. 

i Is it not the duty of the more successful among us to help those who are less fortunate ? 
[ feel that it must be want of reflection alone that causes so many to ignore the repeated 
appeals for more generous support that are continually made to the profession. I am afraid 
that as regards generosity in helping our unsuccessful brethren, we architects do not compare 
favourably with people of other professions. It may be alleged as an excuse that ours is a 

; precarious calling; but that is merely an additional reason why those who have not prospered 

, should receive help. Tow much more precarious is, for instance, the theatrical profession ; 
vet we find that actors and actresses are more charitable towards their fellows in distress than 
any other profession. Actors, authors, and managers devote their services and their salaries 

* on one night in each year to the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. May I suggest that those 
who have not hitherto subscribed should take counsel with their hearts 
and generously open their purses, and that some of the annual sub- 
scribers should increase the amount of their subscriptions? 1 fear that 
there are many whom this appeal will not reach; but as I regard this as an important 
part of my Address, perhaps the Editor of the Journan will permit it to be emphasised by 
printing it in conspicuous type. This will ensure its being seen, even if the greater part of 

my Address remains unread, 

I feel sure it will not be thought out of place, especially by our younger members, if | 

say a few words on the momentous question of Public Competitions. It has recently been 

suggested that in competitions for buildings of any magnitude, the responsibility of selection 

becomes too onerous to be entrusted to one assessor, and that competitors would feel greater 


a confidence in the judgment of two or more. 
I entirely disagree with this idea, and to illustrate my opinion I venture to remind you 
of the result of the competition for the proposed Peace Palace at ‘The Hague. This competi- . 


tion being of an international character, it was decided to invite six architects, representing 
various countries, to act as a jury of selection. Our Foreign Office requested the Institute to 
nominate an architect as representative of Great Britain, and our Council did me the honour | 


to elect me to this post. 

During last April I met my brother assessors at The Hague, and we forthwith embarked 
on the work entrusted to us. Our Committee consisted in all of seven assessors, the 
President of the Peace Congress acting as chairman and voting with the six architect jurors. 
In my opinion the combined efforts of the seven jurors resulted in disastrous failure. 

To my mind the design placed first in order of merit should not have been placed at all. 


The instructions to competitors issued by the Peace Committee stated the proposed limit of .s 
expenditure. Now all the assessors agreed that the cost of carrying out the selected design 


would be no less than double the anount specified. Nevertheless, the jury decided by a bare 
majority that this design should receive the first premium in virtue of the excellence of its 
plan. It appeared to some of us that this plan possessed undoubted merits, but that these 
merits existed only because the designer had utterly ignored the limitation of the proposed 
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expenditure. He would probably be obliged to remodel his plan in order to reduce the cost to 
au sum approximate to that at his disposal, and the special features that had attracted the 
assessors would thus be either eliminated altogether or else remodelled to such an extent as 
to lose the characteristics which had made them specially attractive. 

With regard to deciding what style of architecture would be most suitable for a monu- 
ment of international peace and harmony, the majority of the jury inclined towards the 
Dutch style of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. On the other hand, a minority was 
in favour of a style common in some degree to most HKuropean countries. This minority 
considered that an adaptation of Italian Renaissance would be more international in character 
and more suitable in every way than any treatment of Dutch architecture could possibly be. 
However, the wishes of the majority prevailed. In spite of this, the principal charac- 
teristics of the design finally chosen were those of a French chateau; but I venture to think 
that this style of architecture, as illustrated by the successful designer, is not quite appropriate 
to a public and international building. 

[I have dealt fully, I fear even tediously, with this subject, because I think the result of 
the competition indicates that the question of assessors requires careful consideration. Should 
there be one assessor or a jury of several? My experience at The Hague led me to the 
conviction that when more than one assessor is appointed an altogether futile conclusion is 
likely to be the consequence. In this case, as I have pointed out, we were six architects, with 
a layman as chairman. The result of our combined labour was the choice of a design which 
we all agreed could not be executed under double the amount quoted in the instructions to 
architects. The design chosen was crowded with picturesque towers, gables, and roofs, most 
of which were quite unnecessary. As a supplement to our Report we wrote a joint letter to 
the Permanent Committee wherein we advised that the future buildings should be monu- 
mental in character and without exuberance of ornament. We suggested that such extraneous 
features as towers, cupolas, &c., should be considered with the utmost reserve, and in this way 
our previous decision was completely stultified. 

I think I have shown that the final decision was a stapondous failure. It is probable 
that when more than one assessor is appointed the sense of individual responsibility is 
lessened. Perhaps each member of such a jury undertakes his arduous task with a feeling 
that the final result will be more or less in the nature of a compromise. In a jury of assessors 
there is also the possibility of a minority report, which may lead to difficulties with the 
employers, and perhaps to the abandonment of the awards. 

To my mind the ideal arrangement for deciding important competitions is the appoint- 
ment of one chief assessor aided by one, or preferably by two assistant advisers to whom he 
could turn for counsel or help. The assistints or assistant should have no voice in the 
ultimate decision ; the entire responsibility should rest with the chief assessor. 

Although I am of opinion that the Hague competition was a failure, inasmuch as the best 
designs were overlooked, I do not wish to infer by this that I think competitions are a mistake, 
and that they fail to secure the best possible designs. On the contrary, I believe that it is to 
the interest of the public that a competition should be instituted for every proposed public 
building of importance. I do not deny that there may be many exceptions to this rule. The 
new Scotland Yard is a notable instance of such an exception ; but the architect of that noble 
work stands by himself, as is recognised, I think, both by the public and by the architectural 
profession. It is said that buildings erected from competition designs fail more or less in 
reaching a high standard of architecture. There is, of course, a good deal of truth in this 
criticism ; but I think it cannot be said with any approach to truth that public buildings, 
where there has been no competition, reach a higher standard. 
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I think, in the interests of architecture, that every means should be taken to secure the 
best design possible, and as a rule this can be done by competition. Competition is also 
invaluable to the young architect for reasons beyond that of striving for a first prize: it gives 
him the opportunity of comparing his work with that of others and of taking home to himself, 
if he is modest, his weaknesses. Beyond this there is the chance of discovering genius which 
otherwise might strive in vain to make itself known. 

I think it is a matter of congratulation that the London County Council have decided to 
institute a competition for the building of their proposed County Hall. But I learn with 
dismay that it is their intention to make it open to architects of all nations. 

There is no precedent for such a course ; and | think a vigorous protest should be made, 
in the interests of both the English public and the English architect, against a course which 
appears to be unnecessary and unjust, and one which no other nation would think of adopting. 
It is no question of dislike to meet our foreign brethren in competition that prompts this 
protest ; it is that I feel that an international competition would be a direct slight to English 
art, and that it is to the English architect we must look for the production of a design that 
will illustrate the best traditions of English work. 

I feel sure you will share my opinion that the results of recent competitions go to prove 
that the younger generation is fully qualified to continue that advancement in the art of 
architecture which we all so earnestly desire. May I none the less offer a word of advice to 
our younger students? All who have had experience in judging competitions must have been 
struck with the number of designs submitted by competitors who are evidently in the 
first stages of their studentship. Let me counsel such beginners to realise that the art of 
design must be carefully studied, and can be mastered only by continued practice. An 
important competition does not offer the requisite opportunities for the student to learn 
his craft. 

The Institute has been actively engaged in the advancement of architecture during the 
last Session. I refer particularly to its activities during July list, when the International 
Congress assembled in London. Unfortunately for myself I was then absent from England, 
and therefore cannot speak from personal experience of the brilliant success which distin- 
guished the various lectures, receptions, and excursions. It is evident that these periodical 
gatherings of our confreres of all nations will have very happy results for architecture and for 
architects. The least that can be said is that we certainly acquire a closer insight into the 
aims and aspirations of our foreign brethren, who, we find, are in close sympathy with many 
highly important subjects now engaging the attention of the Institute. 

During the assembly of the Congress every subject of interest, from the Education of the 
Public to Reinforced Concrete, seems to have been exhaustively considered. I think we may 
hope that such questions as the improvement of our thoroughfares, the execution of important 
municipal or Government work by salaried officials, the education of the public, and the 
status of the architect, will not be allowed to pass into oblivion. I have a very strong 
conviction that there is sufficient energy and enthusiasm among the members of this Institute 
to keep alive an interest in these questions, all of which tend towards the advancement 
of our art. 

That the Congress passed off so happily, and was such a complete success, was due to the 
courtesy and tact, and the other personal attributes, of its President ; to the unflagging energy 
and ability of the Committee ; and to the zeal of our accomplished Secretary, whose services 
were indeed invaluable. It has been said in commendation of Count Moltke that he could be 
silent in several languages: I feel sure that many of our foreign brethren were thankful that 
Mr. Locke did not consider silence as always commendable. 
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I believe that not the least interesting of the Papers read at the Congress were those on 
the question of the Education of the Public. Perhaps I may be permitted to add a few words 
on this subject. It is one of such importance that I venture to reiterate what others have 
said. 

I remember a passage in Ruskin’s Stones of Venice which bears very directly on this 
question. Although there is no doubt that in the present day Ruskin is not considered such 
an authority on artistic matters as he once was, he certainly spoke many words of wisdom. 
It has been said that there are two classes of admirers of Ruskin—tirst, those who believe in 
him as an Art exponent, but who think him entirely ignorant of political economy ; and, 
secondly, those who believe him to be a political economist, but who declare he knew nothing 
of Art. However, the words that I will now quote may be put before you, I think, without 
being challenged in any way. He says: “ Every man has at some time of his life personal 
interest in architecture. He has influence on the design of some public building; or he has 
to buy and build his own house. It signifies less whether the knowledge of other arts be 
general or not: men may live without buying pictures or statues; but in architecture all 
must in some way commit themselves ; they must do mischief and waste their money if they 
do not know how to turn it to account. And it is assuredly intended that all of us should 
have knowledge, in matters with which we are daily concerned, and not be left to the caprice 
of architects or the mercy of contractors.” 

I think it may be taken for granted that public taste in painting and sculpture has 
developed during the last generation ; but, notwithstanding the advice of Ruskin, it does not 
seem that there has been such an awakening of public interest in architecture. It is certain 
that the average cultured Englishman of to-day shows no such appreciation of architecture as 
did his predecessors. Our ancestors sought culture in the Fine Arts largely through the 
study of literature, but more, | think, through home and foreign travel. Undoubtedly far 
greater numbers travel nowadays ; but education in the arts is not really furthered by hurried 
visits to buildings and galleries, “* Baedeker” and * Murray” in hand. In the olden times 
the Grand Tour was considered a necessity for every cultured gentleman. In Evelyn’s Diary 
there is a most interesting account of the way in which the Grand Tour was undertaken by 
one who was par excellence the cultured traveller of the seventeenth century. I may remind 
you that Evelyn spent some years in travelling on the Continent, his travels extending from 
Holland to as far south as Naples. He was always on the alert to obiain introductions to 
collectors of art objects, and to those interested in architecture and the kindred arts, thus 
showing that he devoted a large part of his ample leisure during these travels to the study 
of architecture and the arts. He was undoubtedly more attracted by the Italian Renaissance 
and the French phase of that style than by medieval work. He speaks of the Farnese 
Palace as being built after “the ancient manner, and when architecture was but newly 
recovered from the Gothic barbarity.” Nevertheless there is evidence in the Diary that the 
“Gothic barbarity ” appealed to him in some degree, although he owned to a very decided 
preference for ‘the ancient manner.” The Grand Tour, without which I believe it is im pos- 
sible for the layman to make a serious study of architecture, has had a lasting influence on 
English style. 

Evelyn was a man of cultivated taste and wide knowledge, and he undoubtedly possessed 
very great influence in the architectural world of his day. It is certain that his influence 
was a powerful factor in the decision that the new St. Paul’s should be built (to quote his 
own words) * with a noble cupola, a form of church not as yet known in England, but of 
wonderful grace.” 

It would be interesting to inquire how far the taste of Charles Il. was influenced by an 
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enforced exile in foreign lands. He may have been surrounded by architectural enthusiasts ; 
and his “ Grand Tour” (though limited) must have had some influence on his knowledge and 
taste. One gathers from Evelyn and from other sources that Charles was really devoted to the 
arts, and this is shown by his interest in all that pertains to architecture and by his fine 
collection of pictures and other works of art. We have undoubtedly owed many dukedoms to 
his initiative ; but I seriously think that his enthusiasm for architecture encouraged Evelyn 
and Wren in their determination to give us a “ noble cupola” and a new form of church. I 
connect the names of Wren and Evelyn thus, not because the latter had any part in designing 
St. Paul’s, but because he undoubtedly had some voice in the arrangement of the plan and 
the choice of a style. I have cited Evelyn's Diary because I think it is shown therein that 
a successful study and appreciation of architecture can be best obtained by intelligent travel- 
ling. But it must be leisured travel; it must not be for the purpose of counting steeples. 1 
am sure that a contemplation of theactual monuments of architecture is always more valuable 
in the education of the lay public than any other method of study, just as it is in that 
of the architect himself. 

No doubt much knowledge may be derived from the extensive writings on the Renaissance 
of art and literature given us during the last twenty-five or thirty years. But a dis- 
criminating taste in works of art cannot be obtained by reading only. Knowledge derived 
from books must be reinforced by an carnest study of the actual works of the masters. 
Unfortunately too many people are content to absorb the views of critics, while they neglect a 
personal study of the work itself. 

A question of paramount interest, not only to this Institute, but to the publie generally, 
relates to the control over architectural schemes in connection with the laying-out of new 
streets and the erection of public buildings. This question has constantly been before this 
Institute, and a variety of suggestions have been made, some advocating a Tribunal of Art, 
others an Advisory Board, working in conjunction with H.M. Oftice of Works. 

I believe the present First Commissioner has instituted some kind of advisory body for 
the purpose of dealing with the Government oflices now in progress of building ; but this is 
only a temporary arrangement. ‘The matter is of such universal importance, and the 
question of want of intelligent control over public undertakings so often arises, that one 
‘annot but feel that this Institute should give special attention to the subject. 

An architectural tribunal might become an influence in dealing with subjects not directly 
connected with street improvements or the erection of public buildings. For instance, there 
is one question suggested by our Art Committee on which they have reported, viz. the 
possible substitution of stone for the present wooden pediment and dome crowning the river 
facade of Somerset House. It is impossible to conceive that Sir William Chambers would 
have erected a wooden structure where stone was so obviously the material that should 
be employed, had not the exigencies of the plan precluded the use of the heavier material. 
But in this age of steel it would be a comparatively easy and inexpensive matter to add steel 
stanchions and girders to the interior of the building, and to erect thereon a stone dome. 
This would only involve trifling alterations to the rooms under the dome. 

This suggestion may be criticised on the ground that it is not true construction to erect 
a stone dome on steel stanchions and girders. But I believe that in Sir William Chambers’s 
time, and since, the present dome was painted to look like stone; and this was surely more 
in the nature of a sham than the proposal now laid before you. 

That there is an interest arising in public thought on such matters as the decoration of 
our public buildings is testified to by the munificence displayed by some of our citizens in 
| would, however, venture to say 


providing the decorative panels in the Royal Exchange. 
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that had some competent authority—such as an art tribunal—been consulted, we should 
have had a more complete and harmonious scheme. 

What an opportunity for fine decoration awaits fulfilment in the panels of the Central 
Hall of the Law Courts! These are really better suited to the purpose than those of the 
Royal Exchange; they are better lighted, and at a better altitude for effect; and, indeed, I 
believe they were designed by Mr. Street with the idea that they should ultimately be deco- 
rated by paintings. The ornamentation of these panels would be a fitting finish to one of the 
finest Halls in Europe. But unless some public-spirited persons, stimulated and advised, 
shall we say, by our Art Tribunal, will come forward, this Hall will remain, I fear, a monu- 
mental example of the want of thoroughness in completion, and of the want of appreciation of 
Art, shown by our nation in general. 

That they do these things better in France must be apparent to those who know Paris. 
Let us hope this was impressed on those of our municipal authorities who lately paid semi- 
official visits to Paris. It was evident to them, no doubt, that the Parisians complete what 
they set out to do; that they recognise the importance of placing their buildings in an ample 
space, and arrange that the surroundings shall be in perfect harmony with the buildings. 
A false economy of space is not the dominant idea when considering the question of improve- 
ments to Paris. 

The municipal visitors from London probably realised that the French people would not 
have allowed generation after generation to pass, and still leave St. Paul’s crowded in by 
monstrous warehouses, as we have done. 

To illustrate how we conduct matters of this kind | need only mention the work now in 
progress in St. James’s Park. We began well: a design was selected which met with 
general approval. It was masterly in its conception, and we congratulated ourselves that at 
last we were in the right direction. We were to have a fitting memorial of our great Queen, 
the surroundings to which would be treated in a monumental spirit. But what is likely to 
happen? J aim afraid the usual mutilation that ensues from the lack of funds, and I fear it 
is possible that a feature in Sir Aston Webb’s design will be eliminated—the Stone Arcade, a 
feature which of all others was the one necessary to complete and give full effect to a work 
worthy of the nation. It is futile to appeal to any Government; but cannot a strong appeal 
be made, in the interests of Art, to a generous English public, to assist in completing well 
what is well begun ? 

The new building for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society is a fine object lesson to some 
of our public bodies in well completing what is well begun. The Hearts of Oak Society, 
composed, as you know, wholly of working men, has shown a vevy broad and public spirit 
in the way it has completed, to the smallest detail, what it set out to accomplish. Let us 
hope this spirit will be maintained, and that it will not succumb to the modern curse — 
advertisement —and so allow the building to be defaced by monstrous gilded letters. 

I hope it may not be out of place if I take this opportunity of referring to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Traffic of London Streets. This Report, issued in June 1905, 
valled forth much criticism and much valuable suggestion from many quarters, but none 
more interesting to ourselves than the Paper read in this room by Mr. Paul Waterhouse. It 
seems unaccountable that no one fully qualified to approach the subject from an architectural 
point of view was selected to act on the Commission; at any rate no qualified architect was 
consulted. Careful readers of Mr. Waterhonse’s able Paper must come to the conclusion that 
any inquiry such as the Commissioners were instructed to make should take into consideration 
the general architectural effect of all proposed new thoroughfares. 1 think that this Institute 
should endeavour to make itself distinctly audible when any scheme which deals with London 
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streets is being considered. ‘The Papers bearing on this subject which have been read here 
show that many architects have made a study of this question. But the general public seems 
to regard it with indifference, and the constitution of the London County Council does not always 
enable it to take the broadest and most statesmanlike view of such matters. For instance, in 
laving out the Aldwych site the County Council has certainly failed to procure the finest 
view of those great features, the Churches of St. Mary and St. Clement Danes, although at 
the instance of this Institute some improvements were made to the original plans. 

In the present construction of the County Council expert qualification is not a necessary 
factor. Councillors and aldermen are not elected in virtue of any special knowledge, although 
undoubtedly there are many amongst them who take an interest in such questions as the 
present, and who conscientiously study them. 

In connection with this question of improvement in our thoroughfares I may refer to the 
collapse of the Charing Cross Station roof. When this deplorable disaster took place, 
necessitating as it did the reconstruction of nearly the whole roof and of a portion of the 
station, it was immediately suggested that a new terminus might be erected on the south of 
the river. A site on the south side amply sufficient for a much larger station and offices, and 
also for a new hotel, could have been obtained. The present space occupied by the station 
and hotel is of such enormous value that the railway company, had they adopted the scheme, 
would have been but little out of pocket. The gain to the public would have been a new 
bridge for foot passengers and for wheeled trattic. There can be no doubt that a bridge at 
this point is much needed, Waterloo Bridge being about 700 vards to the east, and Westminster 
about 1,200 vards to the south. 

I believe the directors of the company fully recognised the fact that a terminus on the 
south side would have been a great improvement from the point of view of the railway 
requirements. The vast amount of traftic could have been dealt with more easily. The 
chief argument that could be urged against the removal of the station was the serious 
objection that the public would certainly make to crossing the river by an open bridge, 
exposed to all weathers, instead of entering the station by its present easy access. This 
objection, in addition to the greater distance of the terminus from the City and West End, 
might have materially affected the suburban traffic, and it probably decided the directors of 
the company to remodel their terminus on the original site. But it is quite possible that an 
opposite decision might have been arrived at could it have been shown that a bridge is not 
necessarily an open structure. 

Would it not have been worth while to consider the possibility of erecting a structure on 
the principle of some of the medieval bridges? An obvious suggestion would be a bridge of 
the type of old London Pridge, the great national wonder of the Middle Ages, and, even as 
late as the eighteenth century, the only bridge of the capital. Expense, of course, would be 
a serious objection ; but when one considers that old London Bridge was erected by contribu- 
tion in the reign of John Lackland one wonders whether it would not be possible to achieve 
a similar masterpiece in the twentieth century, and by the same means. In the sixteenth 
century Lyly the Euphuist wrote from London: ‘ Of all the strange and beautifull showes 
methinketh there is none so notable as the Bridge which crosseth the Thames, which is in 
manner of a continuall street, well replenished with large and stately houses on both sides.” 

Another point greatly in favour of London Bridge in medieval times was the connection 
it made with the suburbs south of the water. In those days Southwark formed comparatively 
an integral part of London. Shakespeare would hardly have built the Globe Theatre in 
Southwark if his patrons had had to face the discomforts of an open bridge. It is the present 
want of easy and convenient communication between the north and south of the river that 
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prevents the improvement of Southwark and Lambeth. In these localities there is a large 
area of very inferior property ; but if they were more pleasantly accessible from the City and 
Westminster the congested areas on the north side of the river might be relieved by exten- 
sion on the south side. In fact, with a street-bridge communication, Southwark might easily 
become a real part of the City, and a more important business centre. 

Other fine and still existent examples of street bridges are the Ponte Vecchio in Florence, 
the Rialto in Venice, and the comparatively modern bridge over the Avon at Bath. This last 
example is, of course, quite a small work ; but it serves to connect, as by a street, two parts of 
Bath that would assuredly have had a different history had the bridge been merely an open 
one. It may also be instanced as a successful architectural treatment, especially as seen from 
the river. 

Of course it might be objected that a street bridge or bridges over the Thames would 
detract from or even destroy the architectural beauty of the Embankment; and, indeed, any 
scheme that might endanger the grand effect of this noble work must be approached with the 
greatest caution. It would never do to imperil the beauty of the only noble engineering work 
of the last century, nor to spoil the many picturesque views from our London bridges. But, 
hearing in mind the examples already referred to, | contend that the Thames might be 
spanned by street bridges which would not in any way detract from its present beauties. 
The existing bridges at Blackfriars and Southwark might be metamorphosed into stately 
erections, and a fine site for another “national wonder” could-start from the end of 
Northumberland Avenue. 

At the risk of being thought tedious I have alluded to subjects which have been more 
comprehensively dealt with before, but which I think are of sufficient importance to bear 
constant reiteration. 

It is to be hoped that such questions as the Education of the Public and the appointing 
of an Art Tribunal are within the range of practical politics. 

We may, | think, assume that the important question of the higher Education in 
Architecture which will be open to the student is attracting the attention it deserves. We 
may anticipate that in the near future a complete scheme will be developed. 

The course of study will probably cover a wider range than it has hitherto done. We 
may hope that it will be more thorough and more complete, and that it will to a large extent 
ensure that all those proposing to practise as architects shall have studied the various periods 
of architecture and have gained some knowledge of the principles underlying style. Even if 
education goes no further than this, it will possibly spare us many of the efforts of those who 
show in their buildings that they have not been taught the first elements of their art. It will 
save us from the conceited ignorance which thrusts upon us so many vain attempts at 
originality. 

At the same time, it is devoutly to be hoped that education will not make us too 
academic, and that it will not enslave those who feel that they have a message to deliver and 
an individuality which they must express. Finally, it is to be hoped that it will not result in 
a dead level of uniformity in our streets, wearisome through too much repetition ; for what is 
good for a hundred feet may become weak if continued for an indefinite length. 

The education of the architect should tend to bring us into closer relations with the 
sculptor and the decorative painter. The architect should study the sister arts sufficiently to 
gain some knowledge of the aims of the artists with whom he may have to collaborate. 

Of quite recent years an appreciative sympathy seems to be growing up between the 
various arts, but in spite of this we still see instances of a want of harmony between architect 
and decorator, or between architect and employer. An example of this is found at the Old 
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Bailey Sessions House: at one end of the hall is a mural painting which is monumental in 
character, on a fitting and grand scale, and in perfect harmony with its surroundings. At 
the other end is a decoration which, however admirable in itself, does not accord well either 
with the architecture or with the other paintings. This incongruity must surely be attributed 


to the influence of the employers. 


It is impossible to foresee what the future will bring forth ; but so much of the work of 
to-day is of the very highest order, and worthy to be compared with the best that has been 
done before, that we may look forward to the future in a spirit of optimism. 

I think that we are all confident that there is still enthusiasm in our ranks, and that our 
younger men are inspired by a vital desire to improve and ennoble their art. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Sm HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is, I understand, 
the kindly practice of this Institute to invite an out- 
sider to undertake a task which could really be 
very much better fulfilled by some one of your 
own members, and I must say that when the very 
great compliment was paid me of asking me 
to propose a vote of thanks to your President this 
evening, [ was not for a moment deterred by the 
sense of my own incompetency from accepting it 
at once and very gladly. 

It is, I think, within a few days or weeks, just 
seventeen years since it was my pleasant duty to 
intimate to Mr. Colleutt the fact that he had been 
awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1889 the 
Grand Prix for his design of the Imperial Institute. 
Now I can assure you, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
this was a very much greater compliment then 
than it would be now, because our French friends, 
however well intentioned they were to ourselves, 
had by no means arrived at the present condition 
of the entente cordiale, and, while they were 
perfectly willing to admit our merits in matters of 
machinery and manufactures, they were by no 
means willing to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Englishmen in anything relating to art or to 
architecture ; and for that reason I believe at the 
time that particular award was very much appre- 
ciated by English architects. 

Of the very many topics to which your 
President has referred there are, of course, a 
great many on which a layman had better hold 
his tongue; but at the same time there are 
one or two upon which I think even a layman 
may have an opinion, and upon which he may 
avail himself of this opportunity of expressing it. 


One of these, for instance, is that of the education 
of the public. As a member of the public I think 
that in matters artistic what the British public 
wants is to be made to realise its own incom- 
petence to have any opinion at all. There are very 
few of us who, at all events before we have read 
our morning papers, are capable of forming, or 
expressing, any opinion on matters outside our 
own ordinary work—and I am quite sure that 
artistic matters would be better dealt with in this 
country if those who are competent to deal with 
them were left to do so unhampered by unin- 
telligent criticism, and uninterfered with by the 
frequent action of incompetent committees. 

There are other matters. One is, for instance, 
the traffic of London. Now I should like to 
endorse, from the point of view of the outsider, 
that most original and valuable suggestion made 
by your President of what I think he called 
“street bridges”’ between the south and the 
north of the Thames. It is for you architects 
to consider whether you can construct such 
bridges without offending the amenities of the 
situation ; but, at all events, you will be very hard 
put to it before you produce any enormities more 
abominable than two particular bridges which are 
at this moment crossing the river. I have always 
wondered why it was that the south portion of 
London, Southwark, was in such an unfortunate 
condition as it is—I mean why it was not utilised 
in the same way that the portion north of the 
Thames is for important buildings of various 
characters. But the President has explained that 
it is because of the unpleasantness and difficulty 
of crossing the river. Southwark is quite close 
to Charing Cross and to the City—it is really on 
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the way from one to the other; and, if this 
suggestion of the President can be realised, | think 
we shall look back, at all events future generations 
will look back, to his term of oftice in this Institute 
with gratitude and with warm recollection of the fact. 

There are many other points about the traffic 
of London, and one point I would venture to 
refer to is that I think architects, and this 
Institute, should insist even more than they do 
upon having a sufficient area in the street for the 
lofty buildings they are compelled to put up. 
This is not only a question of appearance and 
architecture: it is a question of convenience ; 
because we must have wider streets, and we 
certainly ought to have streets which do not 
dwarf and render insignificant the enormous 
buildings it is necessary to put up at their sides. 
As we were shown in the Graphic the other day, 
Northumberland Avenue is so narrow that you 
cannot even get the Dreadnought up it if you 
want to—whether you will want to is of course 
another matter ! 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, | am sure you will 
agree with me that the engineer would be better if 
he had in him a little more of the architect. Will 
you bear with me if I say that the architect has also 
something to learn from his brother, the engineer ? 
But I think it is really, from the outside point of 
view—the only one I ean possibly take—a hopeful 
sign in the profession that architects are showing 
a readiness to avail themselves of the resources and 
material which modern science is putting in their 
hands ; that they no longer sneer so much at the 
steel and concrete buildings, but are adapting 
those materials to buildings of a magnificent and 
imposing and satisfactory nature. I believe there 
is agreat deal in the future of the profession in 
this direction, if you will allow me to say so. 

And now, without venturing to refer any more 
to these interesting and valuable topics, | think 
I may say this, that the Institute is to be con- 
vratulated at this particular period of its history, 
when the chief architectural feature of the era 
appears to me to be that it is the time of the re- 
building of London, that it should have at its head 
one who has taken so large and so important a 
share in that rebuilding. Future generations, | 
am sure, will look back upon this time as the time 
when London has been reconstructed ; and I doubt 
not they will realise, as we now at all events 
realise, that it is fortunate that the Institute which 
directs architecture in this country should have at 
its head one who is so thoroughly competent to 
deal with this very great and important subject. 
I am sure you will all pass very heartily this vote 


of thanks to your President for his most valuable 
and most illuminating address. 


Srrk ASTON WEBB, R.A.: Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—I have been asked to second this vote of 
thanks to our President for his most excellent 
address, and I need not say that I do this with 
the greatest pleasure, partly because it gives me 
the opportunity of congratulating an old friend 
on the position he now so worthily occupies as 
President of this Institute, and also because we 
all recognise the high artistic ideal he has ever set 
before himself in his work, and the model of 
integrity in professional conduct we have always 
had the advantage of seeing in him. 

You, Sir, have touched upon a great many points 
in which I naturally with all our members are 
enormously interested. One of your first topics, 
and I think it is one of the topics of almost every 
Presidential Address I can remember, was that of 
Competitions. I remember about thirty years ago 
that you and I, with some others, used to meet in 
a little room somewhere down by Victoria, trying 
to get together a memorial in which we pledged 
ourselves not to enter into any competition unless 
« professional assessor was appointed. After a 
great deal of labour—and a great deal of smoke— 
we managed to get a large number of architects to 
sign that memorial, and I think it was through 
your influence, Sir, that Mr. Street was induced to 
present that memorial to the Institute. It resulted 
in a number of architects declining to compete 
unless that condition of an assessor was fulfilled, 
and in making the appointment of an assessor 
almost obligatory on those who promoted com- 
petitions. It was very interesting to me, Sir, to 
hear you say, after perhaps thirty years, that you 
were of the same opinion still, that you thought 
one assessor was the right thing—and one only. 
I am bound to say I am of the same opinion. 
Although I quite see the arguments for a greater 
number, still I think, on the whole, that justice is 
better done by one man than by three. He feels 
the full responsibility of his task, and he alone is 
responsible to the competitors. Of course they are 
not all satisfied—-they never will be. One only is 
thoroughly satisfied. That, I am afraid, is one of 
the necessary concomitants of competitions. 

Another matter you referred to in your address, 
Sir, was the County Hall. I think we must all 
congratulate the County Council on having selected 
and obtained such a magnificent site. The only 
extraordinary thing about it is that no one seemed 
to have thought of it before; every possible site 
was thought of until this one was pitched upon. 
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I think we all believe that nothing could be better 
than the one at last selected. But then, Sir, I 
must say I find myself in agreement with you 
as regards throwing this open to foreign competi- 
tion. Ido not know, but I suppose the thing is 
settled, and that it cannot be altered; I think, 
however, that for a London County Hall an 
Englishman should be the architect. I must say, 
too, I do not like the idea, when we have got 
the building, of seeing it labelled, perhaps, 
“ Made in Germany” or other foreign country. 
I hope, rather, to see it labelled “Made in 

Then you touched on another more serious topic, 
and there again I find myself in agreement with 
you. Thereis no sadder occupation than to sit on 
the Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
and hear the story of so many who have gone 
under in the struggle for a living as architects. 
I hope that your appeal will be handsomely 
responded to. For myself, | can only say I shall 
have the greatest pleasure in doubling my sub- 
scription ; and [ hope many others will see their 
way to do the same. 

Then, Sir, you spoke of an Advisory Committee 
on the laying out of streets and publie buildings. 
When I had the honour of occupying the chair that 
you are now in, I brought forward the same pro- 
posal; and the then First Commissioner, Lord 
Windsor, who was present, said that if the Council 
would memorialise him he would do what he could. 
The Council did memorialise him, and I believe 
Lord Windsor laid it before the Government. 
And I think if this Council were to continue their 
action something of the sort might in due course be 
brought about. It has struck me that a suggestion 
which Mr. Bryan, the American, has made with 
reference to arbitration between countries, might 
be adopted as regards the proposed Advisory 
Board; that is to say, you can hardly expect 
public authorities to hand over their powers and 
rights to an outside court, as it were; but if, with- 
out power to insist on their ideas being carried out, 
an Advisory Board were to point out where the 
scheme failed, and where it might be improved,—I 
cannot help thinking that these bodies, who I am 
quite sure really wish as a rule to do the right 
thing (only they do not always know what the 
right thing is), when these suggestions were made 
to them by a competent authorised body, would be 
induced to adopt them, and this without in any 
way derogating their powers. 

With regard to St. Paul’s, Sir, it is rather dull 
to agree with everything you haye said, and so I 
should like to say that I am not quite sure that 


St. Paul’s would look better if all the buildings 
round it were cleared away. I think one of the 
finest views of St. Paul’s is that to be obtained 
when coming along Cheapside you catch a glimpse 
of the Cathedral through some of those buildings, 
and it seems to loom in front of you. I think its 
size is rather inereasel than otherwise by the 
buildings; and although of course Salisbury is 
very magnificent, still I think St. Paul’s and 
many of our other cathedrals amongst the build- 
ings which surround them are, in a different sense, 
equally effective. And as we are on St. Paul’s, 
I think we might take the opportunity of con- 
gratulating Mr. Mervyn Macartney —and also 
congratulating St. Paul’s—-on his appointment as 
the keeper of that noble building. He will have, 
I believe, a very difficult task; I am told there are 
tubes suggested all round it, and sewers are to be 
brought to the south of it, and so on. Although 
we could very well do without tubes, we cannot 
altogether do without sewers; still we must 
certainly see that we do not do without St. Paul’s, 
and if Mr. Macartney has any fear at any time, I 
hope he will come to this Institute and call upon 
the public to the rescue of St. Paul’s. There is 
also Westminster Abbey in the same way looking 
out for some one to take charge of it. We can 
only hope that the selection may be equally as 
fortunate and good as in the case of St. Paul’s. 

You were very kind, Sir, in mentioning with 
approval the work which has been done in St. 
James’s Park up to the present time. Of course, 
it is in an unfinished condition now, although 
little paragraphs appear in which it is said: “ This 
is now quite complete, and it only wants the 
statue in the middle.” That of course is not 
so: only the broad washes, as one may say, have 
been at present put in, and it is in an unfinished 
state. What will be the final form of it I am not 
in a position at the moment exactly to describe to 
you; but I think I may say that those who have 
this great work in charge are quite determined to 
bring it to a worthy completion. Mr. Brock is 
now engaged fixing the marble work of his basins 
and steps, and it is quite hoped that in the spring 
or early summer the unsightly hoarding may be 
removed, and that the platform on which the 
monument itself will stand will be completed, in- 
cluding the fountains, and some of Mr. Brock’s 
very beautiful sculptural work disclosed. We also 
hope that the present detached piers will then be 
completed with their sculptural groups. But that 
by no means completes what it is hoped will 
finally be done there. 

With regard to architectural education, as you 
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know, Sir, an attempt has been made to co- 
ordinate it and to bring the various educational 
bodies somewhat into line. This Institute has 
never considered itself exactly an educational 
body, but it can do a very great deal towards it by 
recognising the work that is done in the various 
schools, and by relaxing to some extent the 
enormous amount of labour in the preparation of 
the testimonies of study which are now required, 
and also relaxing its Intermediate Examination 
when a student has shown that he has gone through 
a recognised course in a recognised school. I very 
much hope that the Institute will continue in that 
course, and extend it as occasion requires. 

Then, Sir, finally, you spoke of London and the 
improvements which are taking place here and in 
the cities throughout the country. I agree with 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood that we as architects 
have something to learn from engineers; but | 
think he also kindly said that engineers have 
something to learn from us. I do think and feel 
very much that at present the lay-out of our 
vreat cities, and of our streets and buildings, is 
too much in the hands of the engineer and 
borough surveyor. They are excellent people— 
they cannot be dispensed with, and no one has the 
least wish to dispense with them. Of course 
traffic and drains we could not do without; but 
they should not be the only things to determine 
the lay-out of our streets and public buildings, 
Beauty should have a place found for it, and the 
persons who should be able to introduce that 
element into our street improvements are those 
who have been trained as experts, and whose lives 
have been spent in trying to think of what the 
effect of these will be from an architectural point 
of view. It does seem strange indeed that public 
bodies do not recognise more freely that here is a 
body of men who have devoted their lives to this 
object, and yet they are so seldom consulted on 
work. of that kind. Public bodies do not seem to 
come to the architect until the site is settled and 
everything is cut and dry ; whereas the money that 
is spent on public buildings should be spent on 
a site which has been most carefully prepared 
to receive it. It is not sufficient to take a site 
because the land is cheap, or because it is fairly 
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convenient; there should be as much money 
probably spent on preparing the site as there is on 
the building itself. It is recognised in private 
houses now that the architect should have the 
direction in arranging the garden and grounds 
around the houses. We know very well how different 
our buildings look if attention is paid to the gardens 
and terraces which surround them ; but with many 
great buildings in owr towns, nothing at all is 
spent upon the surroundings in the way of clearing 
out anid making approaches worthy of the building; 
hence a great deal of the money spent on these 
costly buildings is thrown away, because they can- 
not be seen, and because they cannot be appreciated 
on account of the slovenly, badly-conceived ar- 
rangements by which the buildings are approached. 
If we can only rouse the public, and if the Institute 
could lead the public, so that they might begin 
to believe that their cities might be made beautiful, 
that London is really a very beautiful place, and 
has endless opportunities—Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
in the paper the President referred to, pointed out 
many ways by which London might be beautified ; 
and Mr. Norman Shaw the other day indicated 
several ways by which comparatively easily the 
most desirable improvements might be brought 
about in London, and there are many others be- 
sides, which we all know. It only requires that 
somebody should put them into general shape, so 
that, as alterations take place in London, these 
opportunities may not be missed. In this way, 
though we can never have what Wren intended 
we should have, we may in time have, a London 
beautiful, of which we shall all be proud, and in 
which people who walk in it will feel happier and 
better for doing so. 

Sir, I have the greatest pleasure in seconding 
this vote of thanks to you. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am extremely thankful 
to Sir Henry Trueman Wood and to—I was going 
to say my old—I mean my young friend, Sir 
Aston Webb, for the very kind way in which they 
have proposed and seconded the vote of thanks to 
me; and I am equally obliged to you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, for the manner in which you have 
received it. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Opening Meeting. 
The Opening Meeting attracted as usual a large 


attendance of members and their friends, the latter 


including several ladies. Mr. Colleutt took the 
Chair for the first time as President, and was 
warmly welcomed by the assembly. Four of the 
five surviving past Presidents were present—viz. 
Mr. J. Macviear Anderson (Lresident 1891-94), 
Sir Wm. Emerson (1899-1902), Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A. (1902-04), and Mr. John Belcher, R.A. 
(1904-06). Professor Aitchison, R.A., the other 
past President (1896-99), was unable to attend ; 
but members will be glad to hear that, in spite of 
his advanced years (he was a student of the Royal 
Academy sixty years ago), he is still in the enjoy- 
ment of good health, and as keenly interested as 
ever in the concerns of the Institute and the pro- 
fession. The Royal Academy was further repre- 
sented at the meeting by Sir L. Alima-'l'adema,O.M., 
R.A.[H.A.)| and Mr. George Frampton, R.A. | 
Of representatives of Allied Societies, Mr. W. M. 
Mitchell, R.H.A., attended from Dublin, and Mr. 
Edmund Kirby from Liverpool. The President’s 
Address held the meeting interested throughout, 
and was frequently applauded, The appeal for the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society was feelingly sup- 
ported by Sir Aston Webb in seconding the vote 
of thanks, and as a practical response Sir Aston 
expressed his intention of at once doubling his 
subscription to the Society. The references in the 
Address to the Queen Victoria Memorial in St. 
James’s Park had the happy effect of eliciting 
from Sir Aston Webb the comforting assurance 
that the original conception has by no means been 
abandoned, that the present condition of the Me- 
morial represents little more than the broad washes 
on the canvas, so to speak; and that those in 
charge of the work may be relied on to bring it to 
a worthy completion. 


The Statutory Examinations. 


Examinations of candidates for the offices of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
and of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by the Institute pursuant to statute, took 
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place on the 18th and 19th October. Of the 
seventeen candidates who presented themselves 
for the District Surveyors’ [Examination nine 
passed, viz. 
Cubitt: Horack WitLiAM [4.); of 15 Spring 
Gardens, 5.W. 
DavipGe: Roperr | ; of 19 Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 
kuron: Ion; of 118 Gloucester Road, 
S. Kensington, S.W. 
KENCHINGTON : Herbert ; of 6 Hamilton Road, 
Highbury, N. 
LoveGrove: Henry; of 18 Foxgrove 
Road, Beckenham. 
Rogers: Herpert; of “The 
leathers,” Hampton-on-Thames. 
SHEPHERD: ; of 1204 Kensington 
Park Road, W. 
SHIPWRIGHT: WILLIAM GEORGE; of 218 Well- 
meadow Road, Catford, 
Young: Beatson; of 61 Carlyle 
Road, Manor Park, Essex. 


These gentlemen have been granted by the Council 
certificates of competency to serve as District 
Surveyors under the London Building Act. 

In the Examination of Candidates for the oftice 
of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities the 
following and only candidate was examined and 
passed, and has been granted a certificate :— 

Heavey: Harry Prince; of 3 Bodney Road, 

Hackney, N.E. 


Newton-in-Makerfield Competition. 


The following correspondence has passed between 
the Secretary of the Institute and the Clerk of the 
Urban District Council of Newton-in-Makerfield : 


DEAR Sir, 24th October 1906. 

The conditions of this Competition have been 
brought before the notice of the Royal Institute, 
and I am directed to lay before you some sugges- 
tions as to the modification thereof in accordance 
with the Regulations issued by the Institute, a 
copy of which I have the honour to enclose. 

The points which make this Competition an 
undesirable one for architects to enter are : 

(1) There is no professional Assessor. 

(2) There is no guarantee that the author of the 
selected design shall be employed. 

(3) There are no premiums offered to the authors 
of the second and third designs. 

(4) Competitors are asked to state the terms on 
which they will be prepared t» carry out the work. 

The conditions as they stand are such as will 
compel the authorities of the Institute to insert 
a request to all Members not to enter for the 
Competition unless the various modifications which 
I have indicated are made.—I am, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. J. Lockn, Secretary. 

The Clerk, Newton-in-Makerfield, U.D.C. 
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Town Hall, Earlestown, Lancashire. 
25th October 1906. 

DEAR SIR, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 24th inst. 

I may say that particulars have already been 
furnished to nearly four hundred architects. 

Yours truly, 
C. Cour, Clerk. 

The Secretary 

Members of the Institute are requested to 
abstain from entering this competition. 


The Colonial Examinations. 


At the R.I.B.A. Special Examination qualifying 
for candidature as Associate held in Melbourne 
last June simultaneously with the London Exami- 
nation two candidates presented themselves and 
were examined, and the following passed, viz. 

BRITTINGHAM: SamMueL CwHartes; of The 

Public Works Department, Melbourne. 


Special Election to Fellowship. 


At the Council meeting on the 5th inst., the 
following gentleman, being President of the 
Dundee Institute of Architects, was elected to 
Fellowship under the proviso to By-law 9 :— 

Jouxn Donatp Minus; of 10 Tay Square, 

Dundee ; and Marsbank, Tayport. 


Honours and Appointments, 


Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., Past President, has 
been elected Membre Ayrégé of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts of Antwerp. 

The President, Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, has 
been elected Membre d’Honneur of the Société 
Centrale d’ Architecture of Belgium. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney //’.) has been appointed 
Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., F.S.A. has been 
elected Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, has been 
awarded a Gold Medal at the Milan Exhibition 
for Hospital Design. 

Mr. Alfred Brumwell Thomas, the architect of 
Belfast City Hall, and a candidate for the Insti- 
tute Fellowship, has received the honour of Knight- 
hood in the distribution of His Majesty’s birthday 
honours. 

The newly elected officers of the Art Standing 
Committee are Mr. John W. Simpson [J".), Chavr- 
man; Mr. Henry T. Hare [F’.), Vice-Chairman ; 
Messrs. W. D. Carée [F’.| and James $. Gibson 
(F’.], Hon. Secretaries. This election took place 
too late for inclusion of the names in the new 
KALENDAR. 


Mr. Henderson’s Paper for the 19th. 


Mr. A. E. Henderson, who is bringing before 
the Institute at the meeting of the 19th inst. the 
results of his researches on the site of the Crasus 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, was awarded the 
Owen Jones Studentship in 1897 and a further 
grant in 1898 for a series of studies in ornament 
and coloured decoration. He spent his Student- 
ship travelling and studying in Greece and Turkey. 
He was also a student of the British School at 
Athens, and made surveys of the city walls of 
Constantinople and of the city of Cyricus on the 
Marmora. He acted as architect to the British 
excavations at Ephesus directed by: Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth for the Trustees of the British Museum 
in the autumn of 1904 and the spring of 1905. 
Mr. Henderson is a member of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, and has contributed to the ex- 
hibition just opened in Suffolk Street an admirable 
colour study of the Chapel of St. Paul and the 
King’s Throne, Monreale Cathedral, Palermo. 


Selby Abbey after the Fire. 


Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A. [2], in a communi- 
cation to The Builder of the 8rd inst., says :— 


The injury done to Selby Abbey by the fire does not 
extend to the outer walls, except to a small degree. Nor 
are the groined aisles of the nave and choir seriously 
damaged. The parts of the building which have suffered 
most severely are the choir, nave, tower, north transept, 
and the Latham Chapel, where the fire originated. This 
chapel is east of the north transept, with arches opening 
into it and into the choir aisle. The effects of the fire 
here are terrible ; the roof has of course gone, as well as 
every trace of the organ, which filled the chapel, while the 
face of the stonework has practically been destroyed. Not 
a scrap of moulding exists in the three arches, and so 
great was the heat that the stone ribs of the groining in 
the adjacent choir aisle were completely destroyed. There 
cin be no doubt that the fire started in the organ, spread- 
ing from it to the transept and to the choir, while the 
tower and nave suffered later on. The nave, owing to the 
fire there having started some hours after the commence 
ment, had but little injury done to its stonework, as the 
fire brigades from York and Leeds were by then on the 
spot, and were able to play on the beams of the roof as 
soon as they fell. The roof was destroyed, but hardly a 
trace of injury can be found in the arcades and piers. 

Very different is the condition of the beautiful choir. 
Herve the burning timbers of the roof fell to the floor and 
combined with the flames from the stalls and screens, 
burning the lower part of the fine piers of the arcade so 
severely that large quantities of the stone have fallen 
away, necessitating in some cases the immediate shoring 
of the arches. 

Happily the arches themselves, with the beautiful 
capitals and canopies above, have hardly been touched, 
though all is much discoloured. The firemen concentrated 
their efforts to save the grand east window, and succeeded 
to a very large degree. 

The tower is completely burnt out, all the floors and the 
roof having gone, while most of the bells fell to the floor 
and broke up, the others remaining perched up in a very 


insecure position on the iron girders. The whole of the 
fittings have gone, including the long range of stalls, the 


numerous screens, the reredos, pulpit and benches... , 
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St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. 

The St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society was 
started some twenty-eight years ago with the ob- 
ject of promoting the study of ecclesiology among 
residents in and near London, but the range of its 
membership has since extended, and it now in- 
eludes members in all parts of England. About 
ten meetings are held during the winter, when 
Papers are read or lectures delivered on subjects 
connected with liturgiology and ecclesiastical art, 
history, and archwology. During the summer 
months visits are paid to churches and other 
buildings of ecclesiastical interest. The 77ansac- 
tions of the Society, well printed and beautifully 
illustrated, cover a wide range of subjects treated 
of by specialists in architecture, archeology, and 
liturgiology. Part I. of Vol. VI., just to hand, 
has, among other Papers, one by Philip Norman 
on “The Church of St. James, Garlickhithe,” 
one of Wren’s buildings, situated on the east side 
of Garlick Hill, between Maiden Lane and Upper 
Thames Street; and Mr. A. Whitford Anderson 
[4.) contributes an interesting Paper, with illus- 
trations, on the Churches of Hertfordshire. 


The A.A. Conversazione. 


Space must be found for a word of congratula- 
tion to the Architectural Association on the ad- 
mirable arrangements made for their Conversazione 
on Thursday evening, No fitter place could be 
desired than the A.A. quarters in Westminster 
for a social reunion of architects and their friends, 
With the beautiful display of sketches, stained 
elass, and sculpture lent for the oe¢casion; the 
architectural exhibits ; the music, flowers, plants, 
xe., the effect was most pleasing, and went some 
way to realise a conception of a Palace of Delight. 
The President’s reception of the guests on the 
first floor, a radiating point for the various parts 
of the building, was a great improvement, and 
avoided the block which was inevitable when the 
reception took place below. The A.A. Orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Noel Sheftield, and the A.A. 
Choral Society conducted by Mr. Harry King, gave 
a highly commendable and much appreciated per- 
formance. The only lady singer, Miss Beatrice 
Dunn, has a beautiful voice, and rendered her 
songs with rare sympathy and charm. The col- 
lection of Japanese objects lent by Mr. Matt. 
Garbutt attracted consideravle attention. It is 
not perhaps generally known that Mr. Garbutt is 
av connoisseur of Japanese art, especially in metal- 
work ; and the objects exhibited, numerous as they 
were, form but a small proportion of his remark- 
able collection which has been many years in 
forming. The new number of the Purple Patch, 
which made its appearance at the Conversazione, 
is excellent; it fully sustains the Patch’s reputa- 
tion for wit, and is a very good shilling’s-worth. 


Obituary. 


News is only now to hand from South Africa of 
the death, on 19th May 1904, of Grorce Henry 
ALEXANDER, Fellow, elected 1886. 

Henry Witwiam Stock, Fellow, elected 1890, 
whose death occurred on the 16th ult., was the 
son of Mr. Henry Stock [/’.|. He graduated B.A. 
at Oxford University, and in 1881 passed the 
Examination qualifying for the post of District 
Surveyor in London. In 1888 he was appointed 
to the District of Limehouse, Wapping, St. 
Katherine, and Ratcliff, and held the post until 
his death. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of the Journau R.LB.A. 

Dear Str,—Though there is an intimation in 
your last number that you do not wish the corre- 
spondence as to Mr. Prior’s and Mr. Bond’s works 
on “ Gothie Architecture in England”’ to be con- 
tinued, may I ask the insertion of a few lines ? 

I have carefully read both of these works, and 
I need not add with great interest and admiration— 
a personal interest and a professional admiration. 
I have also read the criticisms and correspondence 
upon them in your pages. I have my own views 
as to the relative advantages of drawings specially 
prepared and the reproduction of photographs, and 
I think that for real service to the student each 
of these classes of illustration should be dated, 
and I find both of these works deficient in this 
crucial information, which I regret. Our ancient 
churches have each of them dates of their own, 
but they each have a history which comes down 
to the present time. A date attached toa drawing 
or photograph carries with it an idea of what any 
draughtsman was responsible to know at the period 
he made it, and a photograph accentuates the con- 
dition of the building at the time with the then 
present accessories. 

[ am proud of the references in these books to 
my father’s work, but there are references in both 
to that work as ignoring the distinction between 
geometrical and flowing decorated tracery which 
I cannot understand. A reference to any edition 
of that work (4th edition, p. 74, for instance) will 
show, under the heading of Decorated English 
Windows, two paragraphs treating of the distinction 
of these two separate descriptions of tracery. 

There are also references in Mr. Bond’s book 
to the division of styles adopted by Rickman and 
others as contravening the generally recognised 
growth of the successive styles one from another. 
This is a matter of s» great importance that I must 
be permitted to quote my father’s own words in 
introducing the successive pointed styles as succeed - 
ing to the Norman architecture. 
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“A careful examination of a great number of 
Norman buildings will also lead to this conclusion 
—that the style was constantly assuming a lighter 
character, and that the gradation is so gentle into 
Early English that it is difficult in some buildings 
to class them, so much haye they of both styles ; 
the same may be said of every advance, and this 
seems to be a convincing proof that the styles 
were the product of the gradual operations of a 
general improvement, guided by the hand of 
genius, and not a foreign importation”’ (p. 38). 
This is emphasised by Parker in a long note in 
the sixth edition. 

It may be, as Mr. Bond states, that Rickman’s 
nomenclature is dead; Latin is now a dead 
language, but is still of service on occasion.— 
Your obedient servant, 

Taos. M. Rickman. 


To the Editor of the Journau R.LB.A. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Francis Bond has, I am sure, 
gone beyond the limits you intended for him by 
again making statements as to my published 
opinions. He writes you: “ Mr. Prior still plumes 
himself on seeing no difficulty in the existence 
of fourteenth-century Flamboyant in Brittany in 
churches of which, at that time, not one stone had 
been laid.” May I trespass on your space suf- 
ficiently to say that this is not true? 

He also imputes to me that I reject the authority 
of Professor Willis, Mr. Edmund Sharpe, and of 
M. Camille Enlart. He has no foundation for 
the supposition. I need not make my peace with 
the dead, but as to my friend the distinguished 
French archeologist I may be allowed to protest 
that Mr. Bond has stumbled on another mare’s- 
nest. What I reject are Mr. Bond’s misrepresenta- 
tions of these authorities. Not even his infalli- 
bility can make their written texts other than 
what they are. And now I am quite content to 
be in the same box with Willis, Sharpe, and Enlart 
—and Mr. Rickman. In such distinguished 
company I would willingly be misread and mis- 
quoted. But I have warned Mr. Bond’s readers, 
and they will have the quarrel with him.—Believe 
me, yours faithfully, 

Epwarp §. Prior. 


REVIEWS. 
PUBLIC BATH BUILDINGS. 


Public Baths and Wash-houses : A Treatise on 
Planning, Design, Arrangement, and Fittings. 
274 illustrations. By A. W. 8S. Cross, M.A. Price 
£1 1s. net. (B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, W.C. 
The architectural possibilities open to the de- 

signer of public baths have, as Mr. Cross says in 

his introductory chapter, been almost entirely 
overlooked, and a comparison of what was at the 


their 
With 


time of the Roman Empire considered as a neces- 
sity, with what we are accustomed to consider 
sufficient, must lead us to somewhat humiliating 
conclusions. 

As Mr. Cross points out with justice, com- 
munities are willing to spend immense sums on 
monumental buildings for hospital purposes, though 
the advance of scientific knowledge may render 
such buildings comparatively useless in the course 
of a few years, while, in the case of bath construe- 
tion, we are ready to put up with cheaply built 
and badly designed buildings instead of more 
architectural monuments which would be of per- 
manent use. ‘The advantages claimed for the 
amphitheatre plan are well and convincingly urged. 
The author’s plans for baths at Haggerston and 
Liverpool well illustrate the merits of this system. 

Chapter II. contains some useful criticism on 
sites and general arrangement. ‘The advantages 
on a confined or awkward site of the quadrangular 
system of planning are very obvious. It may 
almost be said that the worst sites for most build- 
ings may (by the use of an internal quadrangle) 
become t).e best for baths, providing only they are 
sufficiently large, because they give an opportunity 
for fine internal effects, besides greatly simplifying 
the arrangement of a building requiring an unusual 
number of doorways. ‘The relative importance of 
the various departments is analysed and described 
in this and succeeding chapters, which are very 
fully illustrated in a way which should prove most 
uselul to designers of public baths. The manner in 
which the County Council requirements as to public 
baths may best be met are also considered. 

Chapter IV. deals with the planning and con- 
struction of the swimming bath with its galleries. 
The question of design of the lantern or other lights 
is considered, and the unsightly nature of tke ordi- 
nary lantern light emphasised. It seems, however, 
questionable whether this difficulty is not insepa- 
rable from any form of lantern light, however 
treated. Copious notes are given as to the methods 
of constructing the bath pond, and also the tem- 
porary wooden floors required in cases where the 
pond is used as a hall. Mr. Cross does not go 
into the question of the use of reinforced concrete 
for bath ponds, for which purpose it seems un- 
usually well adapted. 

A further section gives a number of examples of 
bath planning and design. That submitted by 
Mr. Cross, for Chelsea, is an admirable example of 
the planning required to meet the County Council 
requirements, and is most architectural in its lines, 
The author’s design for public baths at Clapham 
is also an interesting example of planning on 
a small site of irregular form. Among the other 
designs illustrated are those of Messrs. Jemmett 
and Taylor at Tottenham; an admirably laid-out 
plan for Selly Oak, by Mr. Payne; the Fulham 
baths, by Mr. Dighton Pearson, and many others, 
including the author’s able scheme for Haggerston. 
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Chapters on Slipper, Lavatory, Splay and Lussar 
Baths, Laundries and Establishment Laundries 
follow, and full and exhaustive chapters on the 
Boiler House, Pump Room, and other engineering 
details, and on heating and ventilation, cost, ad- 
ministration ; and the Acts relating to the subject 
conclude a very useful and exhaustive work on 
a subject which is by no means well understood. 

The book is illustrated by 274 drawings, mostly 
to scale, and will form an exceedingly valuable 
book of reference to all engaged in similar work. 


Hersert W. WILLS. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERMINOLOGY, 

A Glossary of Terms used i English Architecture. By 
Thomas Dinham Atkinson. Lond. sm. 8o. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Methuen & Co., 36 Esser Street, Strand, W.C. 

In the introduction to the New Enelish Diec- 
tionary, Dr. Murray compares the vocabulary of 
English-speaking men to one of those nebulous 
masses, familiar to the astronomer, in which a clear 
and unmistakable nucleus shades off on all sides 
until it loses itself imperceptibly in the surrounding 
darkness. This clear nucleus represents the 
common words of the language, the words in 
every-day literary and colloquial use, whose 
“aglicity,” as he calls it, is unquestionable ; and 
the surrounding mass of gradually decreasing de- 
finiteness, the numberless scientific, technical, 
foreign, dialectal, and even slang words, whose 
right to inclusion in an English dictionary is often 
difticult to determine. 

It is to this indefinite outer ring that very many 
of the words found in books dealing with archi- 
tecture belong. Some of them are workmen’s 
terms, as “ pediment,” formerly “ periment,”’ sup- 
posed to be an ignorant mispronunciation of 
“pyramid.” Others are purely foreign words, as 
“fléche ’’ or “opisthodomos.” Others, again, as 
“quirk” or “brattishing,” are old native words 
now fallen ont of common use; while yet others 
are the invention of quite recent years, as “ lychnis- 
cope,” a word coined, about sixty years ago, by a 
member of the Cambridge Camden Society to 
describe the opening, of obscure use, otherwise 
known as a low-side window. 

Such words as these puzzle the beginner in the 
study of architecture, and for his help many 
special dictionaries and glossaries have been com- 
piled, the most recent being one by Mr. Thomas 
Dinham Atkinson, entitled A Glossary of Terms 
Used in English Architecture, a well illustrated 
little book whose worth is not to be measured by 
the very reasonable price at which it is published. 

Mr. Atkinson (who, it may be recalled, is the 
author of a history of English Architecture re- 
viewed in the JourNAL for 27th Aueust 1904), 
remarks in his preface that his book will be found 
to differ from others of a similar character in the 
greater space that has been devoted to matters 
bearing on the religious and social life of the 
people. Thus the article on ** Monastery ”’ extends 


to no less than twelve pages, and is illustrated by 
plans of the Cathedral Church and Benedictine 
Monastery of Ely, and the Cistercian Abbey of 
Fountains. A similar amount of space is allotted 
to “Church,” * and other words which may be 
mentioned as receiving special attention are 
“College,” with plans of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and New College, Oxford; “ House ”’ with 
plans of Horham Hall, Essex, and of Haddon 
Hall, Derbyshire ; and “ Castle”’ with plans of the 
White Tower, Tower of London, and of Farnham 
Castle, Surrey. 

To mention all the interesting articles in the 
book would, of course, be impossible; but note 
may be made, among others, of those on Roof, 
Tracery, Moulding, Library, Monument, Painting, 
Foliage, and Theatre, most of which are fully illus- 
trated. There is also an appendix containing a 
list of saints most commonly met with in painting 
anil sculpture, with the manner in which they are 
represented; a table of the Religious Orders in 
England and Wales at the time of their suppression 
by Henry VIII, with the number of houses in 
the possession of each Order; and a list, which 
might easily have been extended, of English archi- 
tects, from Hawthorne, who flourished in the time 
of Elizabeth, to George Edmund Street. 

It should be added also that the author has not 
confined himself solely to words used in English 
Gothic architecture; he has included articles on 
the architecture of Greece and Rome, on the Orders, 
on the plans of classic temples, and on many 
classic terms necessary to a proper understanding 
of Renaissance architecture. He has gone even 
farther than this, and has found room for Byzan- 
tine architecture, and one regrets that, having in- 
cluded it, he can find nothing more illuminating 
to say of it than the bald statement that it was 
“the architecture of Byzantium, the ancient Con- 
stantinople.”” It would also have added to the 
completeness of the historical survey in the article 
on Dome if reference had been made to the use of 
that feature by the Byzantine builders. In con- 
nection with this article on Dome it may be pointed 
out that, in view of the well-known series of domed 
churches in the Charente, the statement that 
mediwval domes are “ confined to Spain and Italy ”’ 
is misleading. 

But these, after all, are minor matters, and one 
can safely recommend Mr. Atkinson’s excellent 
little book to everyone desiring a well illustrated 
and well written glossary of the terms used in 
English architecture. 

Erdington. Benjamin WALKER. 


Mr. Atkinson derives the word * church ”’ from «upiakés. 
7d kupiaxdy would, perhaps, be more correct. Fergusson’s 
suggestion that the basilica was the place of assembly of 
the early Christians, the ecclesia of the faithful, and that 
the place for initiation into the sacred mysteries, the 
church proper, was a circular building, may or may not be 
true ; but the support he obtained for his views by deriving 
the words * church,” * kirk,” “ kirehe,’’ and so on, from 
Latin circulus is, of course, valueless. 
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MINUTES. 1. 


At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1906-07, held Monday, 5th November 1906, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, President, in the Chair, 
52 Fellows (including 16 members cf the Council), 63 
Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 4 Hon. 
Associates, and several visitors: the Minutes of the Meet- 
ing held 25th June 1906 [JournaL, Vol. XIIL. p. 450) 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary formally announced the decease of 
the following members, notice of which had previously 
been given in the Journan:—William John Gant, Roger 
Thomas Conder, Joseph Gale, and Thomas Barnes- 
Williams, Fellows; Frederick William Ledger and Charles 
Long, Associates. Also of George Murray Alexander and 
Henry William Stock, Fellows. 

The following Associate attending for the first time 
since his election was formally admitted and signed the 
register—viz. Herbert Ryle. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the results of the 
Statutory Examinations held in October [p. 15). 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualitied according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were nominated for election: — As 
FELLOWS [79): William Adamson (West Cape Town, 
South Africa); George Lennox Beattie, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
(Edinburgh) ; George Bell (Glasgow); Edward M. Blake 
(Wellington, New Zealand); John Henry  Blizard, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (Southampton) ; Detmar Jellings Blow 
Pugin Student 1892); Cecil Claude Brewer [Pugin 
Student 1896); William Lobin Trant Brown; Rudolph 
Maximilian Butler (Dublin); William Henry Dashwood 
Caple (Cardiff); Frank James Chambers Carruthers, J.P. 
(Dumfries); Mareus Evelyn Collins ; Albert Selmar Conrad 
(Adelaide); William Cooper (Hudderstield); William 
Morton Cowdell (Leicester); Harry Bulkeley Creswell ; 
William Crichton (Wellington, New Zealand); James 
Davidson, J.P. (Coatbridge, N.B.); William Lionel Eves 
(4. 1891] (Uxbridge); James Fasnacht; William John 
Fennell, F.R.S.A.Ireland (Belfast) ; Henry William Finch ; 
Edwin Wollaston Fritchley, F.R.G.S. (Bombay); John 
Gatft Gillespie (Glasgow); George W. Hamilton-Gordon 
| 4. 1886} (Orange River Colony) ; Claude Harrison ; Frank 
Morrish Harvey [A. 1892]; Peter Lyle Henderson (Edin- 
burgh) ; Robert Allsebrooke Hinds ; George Stanley Hud- 
son (Durban) ; Thomas Stewart Inglis; Arthur Rutherford 
Jemmett; William James Kemp; Sydney Decimus Kitson, 
M.A.Cantab. (Gledhow, Leeds); William George Black- 
more Lewis | Grissell Medallist 1878) ; James Hector McKay 
(Wellington, New Zealand); John Campbell McKellar, 
J.P. (Glasgow); Charles Rennie Mackintosh (Glasgow) ; 
William Hunter MeNab (Glasgow); Duncan MeNaughtan 
(Glasgow) ; Archibaid Macpherson, F.S.A.Seotland (Edin- 
burgh) ; Ninian MacWhannell (Glasgow) ; Henry Edmund 
Mathews (East Grinstead); Stanley James May; Graham 
Nicholas (Halifax) ; William Thomas Oldrieve, F.S.A.Scot. 
(Edinburgh) ; James Wallace Paton (Ducban, South Africa) ; 
James Piggott Pritchett (Darlington); Edward Keynes 
Purchase ; Walter Reid (Johannesburg); David Robert- 


son, A.R.S.A. (Edinburgh); Walter Wood Robertson, 
F.S.A.Scot. (Edinburgh); James Salmon (Glasgow); 


Jonathan Simpson (Liverpool); Ernest Willmott Sloper 
(Johannesburg); Arthur Pole Small (Herefordshire) ; 
Arnold Dunbar Smith [Godwin Bursar 1903); Alfred 
Steinthal (Manchester) ; Harold Sudlow (Calcutta) ; Alfred 
Swash (Monmouthshire); Harry Ramsay Taylor (Edin- 
burgh); Isaac Taylor (Manchester); Sir Alfred Brumwell 
Thomas ; Richard Wellings Thomas (Llandrindod Wells) ; 
James Baird Thomson (Glasgow) ; William Aitken Thomson 
(Glasgow); George Alexander Troup (Wellington, New 
Zealand) ; William Joseph Waghorne (Calcutta) ; William 
Snowball Walker (Hull) ; William Thomas Mynors Walker ; 
John Watersen (Johannesburg); John Watson (Edin- 


burgh) ; William Fleming Wilkie (Dundee) ; James Leonard 
Williams ; Cecil Locke Wilson (Cardiff); George Edward 
Withers ; Ernest Woodhouse (Manchester); Perey Scott 
Worthington, M.A. [Iist. Medallist 1889, A. 1890} (Man- 
chester). As ASSOCIATES : Dennis Bamford | Probationer 
1902, Student 1903); Henry Blackadder [Probationer 
1900, Student 1904] (Scotland); Arthur George Bray [Pro- 
bationer 1901, Student 1905) (Blackburn); Albert Edward 
Brooker [Probationer 1898, Student 1902); Archibald 
Bulloch [Probationer 1902, Student 1903); William 
Wellesley James Calthrop [Probationer 1901, Student 
1904); Harry Reginald Coales [Special Examination) 
(Leatherhead); Owen Hanworth Cockrill [Probationer 
1899, Student 1902) (Great Yarmouth); Tilleard Horace 
Osman Collings [Probationer 1895, Student 1904) (Brigh- 
ton); William Henry Howard Cooke [Probationer 1901, 
Student 1902); Reginald Wentworth Alfred James Cosway 
[Probationer 1898, Student 1901); Harry Beecroft Downs 
Probationer 1901, Student 1904) (Guiseley, Yorks) ; 
Charles William Eaton [Probationer 1901, Student 1903] 
(Bolton); Ernest Harcourt Edleston [Probationer 1899, 
Student 1902) (Nantwich); George Arthur Farrar []’ro- 
bationer 1900, Student 1902) (Manchester); Francis 
Henry Fitzgerald [Special Fxamination)|; Frank Jamieson 
Forster Probationer 1897, Student 1901); Frank Burwell 
Foster [Probationer 1901, Student 1902) (Weston-super- 
Mare); James Black Fulton [Special Examination); 
Edward Hall Gandy (l’robationer 1902, Student 1904) 
(Wolverhampton); Laurence Mursell Goteh [/’robationer 
1899, Student 1902); Arthur Christopher Goulder { Proba- 
tioner 1900, Student 1903); James William Hepburn 
[Probationer 1902, Student 1904]; George Bernard 
Holland Hoole [Probationer 1891, Student 1900]; Perey 


Cartwright Hoy [Special Examination] (Manchester) ; 
Francis John Humphry [Probationer 1889, Student 
1902) (Surbiton); David Bateman Hutton [Probationer 


1900, Student 1902) (Glasgow); Ernest Thomas Jago 
[Special Evamination.; Edwin Riddell Kennedy (Pro- 
bationer 1898, Student 1902) (Belfast); Clifford Copeman 


Makins, B.A.Cantab. | Probationer 1903, Student 1904); 
Hugh John Cole Marshall [Probationer 1900, Student 
1902; Harry Moss [/robationer 1898, Student 1905 


(Manchester) ; Sydney Moss [Probationer 1900, Student 
1903) (Eccles); Joseph Edward Mundell [Probationer 
1899, Student 1901) (Dorset); Harold Franklyne Murrell 
[Probationer 1900, Student 1902); John Newton [Special 
John Parlett [Probationer 1898, Stu- 
dent 1900); Stanley Highfield Penlington [Probationer 
1899, Student 1901) (Bristol); George Edward Phillips 
[Probationer 1901, Student 1903); Harry Arnold Row- 
botham [Probationer 1897, Student 1899]; Joseph Rycroft 
Special Examination) (Bradford); Walter Puckering 
Rylatt (Probationer 1901, Student 1903) (Leeds) ; Jasper 
Philip Salwey [Probationer 1904, Student 1905) ; Victor 
George Santo [Probationer 1901, Student 1903] (Shrews- 
bury) ; William Peel Schofield {Probationer 1903, Student 
1904) (Leeds); Henry Shackleton [Probationer 1901, 
Student 1903) (Keighley); James Smith [Probationer 
1895, Student 1903] (Glasgow); Francis Adams Sprules 
Probationer 1899, Student 1902) (Sheftield); Fredrick 
George Stockdale [Probationer 1898, Student 1902); 
Charles Reginald Thickpenny { Probationer 1896, Student 
1900) (Watford); Wilfred Irwin Travers [ Probationer 1901, 
Student 1904); Edward Holsworth Walker [Probationer 
1899, Student 1901); Ewart G. Walker | Probationer 1901, 
Student 1903]; Bernard Michael Ward [Special Examina- 
tion’; Bryan Watson [Probationer 1901, Student 1904); 
Bertie Cecil Westwick [Probationer 1902, Student 1904); 
Austin Woodeson [Special Examination). 

The President delivered the Opentnc Appress of the 
Session, and on the motion of Sir Henry Trueman Wood, 
seconded by Sir Aston Webb, R.A., a vote of thanks was 
passed to him by acclamation and briefly responded to. 

The proceedings terminated at 9.30 p.m. 


TYPICAL VILLA 
WEST AUSTRALIA 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


By Rt. M. LA. Perth. W. Australia. 


T may be of some interest to English architects to know what is going on in this part of 
the Empire in regard to the evolution in the planning of small houses, and the 
direction it is taking. The present notes will be confined to the small house, for the 

large villaand comfortable gentleman’s house do not differ from such dwellings in other places. 
What is here recorded will also apply more or less generally to the whole of Australia. 

As everywhere through the ages, the plan of the small house in West Australia is the 
result of conditions and circumstances, such as climatie conditions engendering habits, and 
economic circumstances deciding the size and expenditure. Climate all through Australia 
is bringing about a differentiation in social and domestic arrangements already. Evolution 
in planning in architecture to meet these new conditions along new lines is beginning to 
manifest itself with some distinctness. 

The following remarks will be confined, as above stated, to the more usual and common 
types of the middle-class requirements, the vernacular, so to speak. The best class of villa of 
nine or ten rooms and of two stories, the terrace of houses which is beginning to become 
common, will be purposely omitted from consideration. The first class, it may be remarked, 
is quite on a par with what may be found elsewhere; and of the terrace it may be noted that 
verandas and balconies form a prominent feature along the front, and very often at the back, 
of the building, the front veranda being generally rendered an eyesore from the trumpery 
cast-iron ornament hung about it, at the same time that the irremediable brick party-walls 
push through the roofs and beyond the fronts in a hopeless manner of treatment. Nature, 
however, if the occupants will take her into partnership, will soon cover the more glaring 
deficiencies with a mantle of greenery; a couple of seasons will make a new establishment 
look quite homely with a screen of leaf and flower about the veranda posts. 

The conditions which are here influencing house planning are the climate and the purse. 
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The warmth of the climate induces the habit of sitting outside a great deal during the 
evenings, so that the veranda is a universal and necessary feature to the smallest cottage as 
well as to the large villa. The veranda also helps to give shade and shelter from the sun on 
one or more sides of the house, very often on two sides and the rear, where the kitchen and 
oftices are found. It is of ample width, seldom less than seven and often nine feet. The 
houses themselves, being flimsily constructed, as no severe cold has to be provided against, 
require these verandas. ‘The front veranda is very often provided with the electric light for 
evening use, when the screen blinds are lowered. Nature's screen of creepers is also brought 
into requisition, some of the native kinds having handsome flowers and foliage, which add 
considerably to the external appearance of the house. When the kitchen and oftices have to 
face east, north, or west, as they must do on city and suburban lots, a wide veranda is often 
provided, where in summer a good part of the kitchen work is carried on. Often a small 
cooking stove or the domestic wash-troughs or sinks are placed there. The practice has 
arisen, too, of dividing off an end of this veranda to form an outside bathroom, but this 
arrangement cannot be defended as a piece of good planning. During the summer evenings 
the people read, work, talk, or play cards under these verandas, making an open-air sitting- 
room of them: the dislike of being overlooked by passers-by, which is so marked in England, 
is outweighed by the considerations of comfort and enjoyment. 

The houses of the type under consideration are not of a complete and substantial nature 
asarule. The desire to possess as much covered area as the purse will stretch to has 
‘aused over-economy in substantial construction, and I am afraid the notions of construction 
of some of our English brethren would receive a severe shock on their first introduction to 
local methods. These dwellings, therefore, are not built with the particular view of excluding 
heat, and cold does not enter into consideration. ‘The primary consideration is that of 
inclosing as large a space between walls as possible. The universal material for roof-coverings 
is galvanised iron, occasionally tiles, very rarely slates. There is no further protection from 
the heat between the roof and the plaster ceilings of the rooms. Boarding or felt is never 
used as an extra layer to intercept the fierce blaze. ‘lhe iron is nailed to light battens spaced 
about four feet apart, and the battens themselves are nailed to light rafters, 4 or 5 by 2 inches, 
spaced about three feet apart. A fair number of roofs are covered externally with a white 
paint of some description or other, which reflects an appreciable amount of heat. It can be 
imagined that under these circumstances the rooms remain uncomfortably close until late in 
the evening, while outside the temperature will have become pleasantly cool. Brick is the 
principal material for building, and hollow walls are nearly universal, but more for the purpose 
of excluding wet than heat. Shutters as another aid to keeping the interior cool are one of 
the points economy is practised upon. 

All through Australia the climate is tending to make the people approximate to the 
Southern European peoples in habit. They spend a far larger part of the twenty-four hours 
outside the house than is the custom in England, and there can be no doubt that this trait 
will become more fully developed in the near future. 

The cost of building is the second governing condition, and the one desire is to get as 
much space inside the four walls as possible. ‘lo this end interior finish or external embel- 
lishment is strictly subordinated. Constructive strength is pared down, and the architect is 
left with very little scope for the display of his powers. Again, the large majority of the 
houses being of one story, and of a bungalow type of design, not much exterior effect can be 
gained. ‘This is still further limited by the restricted size of the building lots, which have 
mostly been cut up into very narrow frontages. The houses approach close to the side 
boundaries in consequence, and no bold projections at the sides can be thrown out. Generally 
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a portion of the front is thrown forward, finishing in a gable, which runs back into the main 
roof; or a bay window with square or canted sides is projected, which is also finished with a 
gable larger than actually necessary to cover it, to produce a bolder effect in the roof. The 
same principle is effected along the side, where a part is made to project sufficiently far to 
stop the veranda against, and on to which a window will open from the side of the room. 
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These methods provide gables running back into the main roof and breaking up long 
straight runs of eaves, thus affording a certain amount of variety and light and shade, while 
the sky-line is broken to a certain extent. 

The neighbourhood of Perth is not rich in variety of building materials: red brick is the 
prevailing article. A few houses are built of jarrah weather boards, and a poor sort of sandy 
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limestone is used. This sandy limestone is very porous, and is used for basement walls, or 
where they can be protected by verandas; it is of a pleasing cream colour, but soon collects 
the dust in exposed streets, and becomes very dingy. Cement stringcourses, bands, and 
ornaments are used for the purposes of decoration. A good deal is made of the chimney-tops, 
and a pleasing variety of ideas may be seen worked out in them. It is one of the few points 
left for the designer to fix upon. 

Houses of this type are of six or seven rooms. An attempt is made to get away 
from the double-fronted villa with a passage running down the centre. This is worked out 
sometimes, as the sketch plans 
show, by an entrance at the 


angle with a small internal hall, TYPES OF SMALL VILLAS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


or by a side entrance and a F . 

short hall at right angles to the VER 
main passage. An objectionable (Cy witenen 4 
feature of the planning of many n 

of these entrances is that the A 4 | 

front windows have to be passed +H! 

by traversing the veranda to NWA ‘ 
arrive at the entrance door. K K 


Owing to the acute nature of slaliaiiaa ee 
the servant difficulty and other 
economic considerations, one ser- 
vant constitutes the staff in this 
class of house, the mistress par- 
ticipating in the household work. 
Consequently the dining-room , 
will be found nearer the kitchen | 
than the sitting-room. It often 


forms the projection on the side { J 

of the house, as mentioned above, j 
3 = 12 - 

additional size being thus gained. 
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Kitchens are restricted in size 


and appointments, and the sink a | | 
12-12 


is often found there, as in Ameri- 
VERANDAH 


can kitchens. The scullery and 
wash-house are often combined, 
adjoining the kitchen, or the 
seullery and pantry are cut off a 
strip of the house, or off the back veranda, or are again associated alongside a small bath- 
room. This important adjunct in a hot climate is generally of very restricted size, but nearly 
universal, though often relegated to a portion of the back veranda, so that the bather has 
to travel outside the house to arrive at it. The dining-room being fixed, if there are two 
front rooms, one will be allotted as the best bedroom, and rather objectionably placed opposite 
the drawing-room and next the front door. There will be one or two other bedrooms and a 
maid’s room very often opening off the kitchen. 

These small houses of rectangular plan leave very few corners for cupboards, storerooms, 
and pantries ; consequently they are deficient as a rule in these important accessories ; nor 
are built-in wardrobes usually to be found. Again, for the sake of economy, the cooking 
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apparatus is limited, and few houses have a range, but only a simple baking oven, generally 
without a water-boiler attached. There is consequently no hot-water supply to the bath. In 
a good many cases a geyser apparatus, or something similar heated by gas or fuel, is installed 
in the bathroom. A hot supply to the bath is a noticeable deficiency to most of the better 
and larger houses as well as the smaller. Wood being the article of fuel may have an 
influence in this matter, but the type of oven in common use would have to be abandoned. — It 
is the rarest thing to see a real kitchen range fitted in a dwelling. 

As far asa consideration of this type of house goes, this may be said to exhaust the 
subject, and I will just notice a few points of construction. It has been already mentioned 
that the construction is very light and economical: in fact what was said in a Paper com- 
municated to the Institute JournaL some time back on construction at Johannesburg, South 
Africa, would apply equally to West Australia, especially the Goldfields, such as Kalgoorlie. 

The houses being narrow, no trussed roofs are required, only single rafters being used. 
They spring from the ends of the ceiling joists, and are tied in by this means at the foot; there 
is generally a light collar tie, and for the larger spans a purlin will be used strutted from 
the heads of partitions, so that all strains are direct downward ones. Floor timbers are light, 
with sleeper joists below; but you hardly ever walk over a stiff floor, as jarrah, the 
timber used, is naturally springy. This wood is used everywhere near the ground, including 
the floor boards, as the white ant will not, as a rule, touch it, except in the tropical parts of the 
country. For ceiling joists, rafters, and roof timbers generally, and for upper floors Oregon pine 
is used, and Baltic flooring. 

The lightest of plates and sleeper joists are used ; 3 in. by 1 in. wall plates are common ; 
half-brick partition walls are universal in these one-story villas, with a run of hoop-iron 
bored in them, but rarely built in cement. Two half-brick cavity walls bonded with bent 
fencing wire ties are commonly used. ‘The eaves, gutters, and rain-water pipes are of the 
lightest galvanised iron. The former will hardly bear the weight of a person on a ladder 
leaning against them without bending. 

A line of shadow is obtained at the eaves by oversailing the ceiling joists a foot or 
eighteen inches, against the ends of which a fascia is fixed carrying the gutter on a scotia or 
ovolo fillet. Battens are fixed to the underside of the C joists to 
form a flat soffit and to aid in ventilating the roof of the house, but 
this arrangement principally allows the entry of hot air. In many 
instances, however, where roof ventilators are inserted these battened 
softits are of service in promoting a current of air in the evening. 


Roofs are commonly ventilated by small louvred dormers, or by the 

7 ends of hipped roofs being finished with small louvred gables. 
7; I have never seen the chimney-breasts of these houses used to 
Wey carry up air flues from the rooms, though it would be most easy to do 


so. Vents are taken straight through the wall near the ceiling level 
into the open air, through which during winter gales a plentiful supply of fresh air enters, as 
there is no hit-or-miss arrangement to regulate the inflow. 

The interior and exterior finish is just what might be concluded from the foregoing 
description. Architraves and skirtings are of stock patterns run by the mills, their profile 
being fairly tolerable. Doors are American or Scandinavian to a large extent. Plaster walls 
and ceilings are universal, are left a glaring white, and seldom finished later with wall papers. 
The plaster cornices for economic reasons are wanting, or luckily are small, and not coarse 
vulgar sprawlings ; but vulgar centre flowers are common. Stamped metal ceilings, picked 
out in colours, are occasionally to be met with in good rooms, where the owner has a particular 
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weakness that way. In the hall and passage an arch or two will be thrown across to break 
up the length or act as a screen. Bay windows are a common feature, but internally there 
is very seldom any noticeable treatment of them. They are generally treated with sash 
windows, and sometimes with casements. 

A local treatment of drawing-room windows, or in fact any windows giving on to 
verandas, has crept in, which may be usefully referred to. Long sash windows reaching 
to the floor are inserted. The lower part of the bottom sash is treated as a panel, there being 
no sill, but a threshold tlush with the floor, while the veranda floor is kept about 4 or 6 inches 
lower. This lower sash slides right up into a space above the top sash, so that the bottom 
rail of the lower sash rises as high as the meeting rail of the top sash. This will give fair 
headway without the necessity of stooping much. Although this bottom sash is fairly heavy 
to lift, it has come more into use than the French casement ; but for what reason | cannot say. 

Wood being the fuel in use in West Australia, open fire-places are the rule; but there is 
seldom any attempt to beautify them. Occasionally enamelled tile treatment is met with, but 
the ordinary brick hearth in all its nakedness is the general rule. 

I have already touched incidentally on the external treatment. The houses are generally 
roofed in one span, the projecting breaks being carried up as gables with barge boards as 
finials and some filling-in. A favourite way is to fill in the gable with a sort of imitation of 
half-timber work ; a light wood frame is run up on which laths are nailed. Over these a light 
panelled frame is clapped on, and then the laths are plastered and finished with rougheast or 
pebble-dashed. Frequently ornamental panels of pressed cement work are inserted. Bay 
windows, either with canted or square sides, are treated generally in the same way, being very 
rarely finished off with roofs of their own, even when they form a projection on a projection. 
The reason sometimes given for not roofing the bay separately is that the plumbing is 
deficient and the flashings are seldom water-tight. 

The eaves are often finished with a sort of panelled band by way of cornice, or with wood 
or cement brackets to give the idea of support to the projection of the eaves, which, as noted 


\ 

rdf’ — above, have nearly always a straight softit finished with battens. The 

a rafters themselves are rarely carried over to project and form sloping 
eaves. 


As far as design and the limited possibilities of arrangement 
and composition are concerned, in the case of such small houses, one 
could not expect more to be done than is done. The elements at 
the disposal of the architect are of the simplest, and he has to make 

the best use of the few to his hand. Restraint is forced on him, and quietness is the pre- 
vailing note. Perhaps this is something to be thankful for. Verandas give the designer 
some scope for his pencil, and many neat ones may be seen. ‘Turned posts are commonly 
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used, but square or shaped ones are not uncommon. They are brought low down to give 
plenty of shade, and a kind of frieze of ornamental filling is added below the eaves-gutter 
to obtain this shelter. It may be filled in with square open panels or spindle work, or by 
pierced and cut panels or fret sawn work. 

There is one feature which is not generally dealt with so harmlessly— viz. the front 
entrance. It is here the little bit of expenditure is displayed in the shape of leaded lights in 
the door itself, the fan light, and the side lights. The door is often as much leaded light as 
wood, the lower panel only being solid. The choice of colours and combinations are as a rule 
overdone, garish, and harsh. though I am pleased to say there are signs of improvement 
in this direction, and quieter colours and fewer of them are being used; but the speculating 
builder is the principal sinner in this respect. 

To conclude, the chimney-tops are often happily treated, though the common classic 
cap does much duty with various modifications. The mouldings are all run in cement. 
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